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CONGRESS VOTES CONTROVERSIAL 
LABOR LAW 


Overriding a Presidential veto which characterized the bill 
as “a clear threat to the successful working of our democratic 
society,” the Senate on June 23 followed the example set by 
the House a few days earlier and passed the controversial Taft- 
Hartley labor bill. The bill was bitterly opposed by organized 
labor and by some industrialists who believe that its passage 
will result in a decade of labor strife. So strong was. this 
opposition that the House conference committee accepted most 
of the Senate (Taft) provisions over the harsher House (Hartley) 
measure. This did not satisfy the opponents of the bill and while 
it was on the President’s desk letters and telegrams poured in 
at the rate of 50,000 a day, most of them demanding a veto. 

Despite the fact that Congress was in a bitter mood over 
the President’s veto of the tax reduction measure, his veto 
message gave no quarter in a fight that is rapidly becoming 
political, with the 1948 campaign in the background of every 
move. The President charged that the bill is “completely contrary 
to (the) national policy of economic freedom,” that it is “a 
dangerous stride in the direction of a totally managed economy,” 
that it would “require the government, in effect, to become an 
unwarranted participant at every bargaining table,” that “it 
would contribute neither to industrial peace nor to economic 
stability and progress,” that it “contains the seeds of discord that 
would plague this nation for years to come,” that it would weaken 
the trade union movement and “go far toward destroying 
our national unity.” 
ee What Does The Bill Provide? 

During Congressional discussion of the measure the public 
was given remarkably little information about it. And what 
was given too often was colored by the propaganda either of 
labor or industry. Louis Stark, labor editor of the New York 
Times has analyzed the 70-page bill under nine heads. His 
discussion of these provisions, however, reveals that many of the 
seemingly constructive features of the law are in fact capable 
of creating very great confusion and strife. The principal 
provisions are: 

1. The closed shop is banned and the union shop is greatly 
restricted. 

2. The National Labor Relations Board’s administrative and 
judicial functions are separated. 

3. _Unfair labor practices by unions are banned to “equal- 
ize” the ban on unfair practices by employers. 
-~ 4. The right to strike is restricted, but not banned. 

5. Employers’ “free speech” rights are broadened. 

6. Injunctions and damage suits against unions are made 
easier, : 
' 7. Industry-wide bargaining is limited. ; 

8. The individual worker's rights are protected against his 
union. Fak ; 

9. Political expenditures and contributions by unions to 
‘caucuses, conventions, and to elections are prohibited. 

Some of these provisions, however, are far more dangerous 
‘than appears on the surface. Take, for example, the ban on 

the closed shop and restrictions on the union shop. About 
30 percent of organized labor operates under the closed shop 
policy and many employers feel that it makes for union Bis 
sibility. The union shop is permitted, but the law requires tha 
it shall be voted by a majority of all those eligible to cn 
rather than by a _ mgjority of those yoting. The check-o 
(Continued on page 3,'col. 2) 
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FOR PEACE OR WAR? 


The President's Commission on Universal Training on May 29 
made its unanimous recommendation for the enactment of univer- 
sal military training. Immediately activities were renewed in 
Congress and elsewhere to push the program to realization. 

The report of 95 pages and 251 pages of appendices is 
repetitious but clear in its basic intent. It goes far beyond the 
recommendation of conscription of our youth for military training 
by outlining a comprehensive program of military preparation. 

The import of the whole report is to turn America into an 
armed camp, whose men (and women too, in a short while, 
it is more than hinted) are to be trained soldiers, its every 
community organized and ready for instant mobilization for 
“civilian defense,” its productive plant continuously geared to 
military products and actually in production of unprecedented 
quantities of them, its factories relocated—underground or other- 
wise—for military advantage in war, its best minds engaged in 
research and invention of implements of war, and—though it 
neglects to estimate the cost of this—the expenditure of a 
“staggering” portion of our national income in preparation for 
war. 

Truly, as Samuel Grafton remarked in discussing the report, 
it is a “dreary world” which the Commission describes. 

Moreover, the report does not give any assurance that this 
conversion of our entire national life into a program organized 
for total war will either prevent war or save us from destruction 
when it comes. 

How the War is to Come 

The Report suffers from numerous inconsistencies, some of 
them so glaring it is difficult not to call them deceits. One 
of these is noted in the section discussing how the next war 
may develop (pp. 7-12). In the first instance, it lays down the 
thesis that it will come by an attack without warning upon the 
United States. Further on it describes certain situations, suffi- 
ciently like those now obtaining or alleged to obtain between 
the United States and Russia that no one can mistake the 
implications. Three of these situations which conceivably might 
lead to war involve not a hostile military act against the United 
States, but rather such real or imagined threats to our security 
that we would take the military initiative. 

Indeed, if this Report were an official statement by the 
President rather than a recommendation to the President by a 
group of private citizens, it would have to be taken as an official 
declaration of intention to initiate military action ourselves if any 
of the following conditions should develop (such action could 
not be called “war” since that would, under our Constitution, 
have to be declared by Congress!): 

(1) If “some nation” should adopt “aggressive tactics . . . against 
its neighbors” that seemed to us to threaten world peace 
or that offended “our international conscience,” it could 
be regarded as cause for war (pp. 9-10). 

(2) Or if “some nation’ were to make an effort “to gain a 
foothold in Latin America,” it would be cause for military 
action. And such a foothold, so the Report explicitly states, 
would not need to be a physical attack; it need only be 
“penetration of the political life” by ideologies considered 
inimical to us. Indeed, at this point the Report actually 
implies that certain nations are now “our enemies,” the 
number of which would be increased by such penetration 

. 10-11). 
(3) Oy we Rt need to take unilateral military action (which 
(Continued on page 4, col. 2) 
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DECLARES ARMY VIOLATES LAW 

Citing the instance where five G. I.’s apparently crazed by 
liquor ran amok in a town near Tokyo and beat five civilians 
to death, The Clipsheet of the Board of Temperance of the 
Methodist Church asserts that the Army itself violates the law 
when it permits the sale of beer in post exchanges, canteens 
and on military reservations. Says The Clipsheet: 

“Mh relatively small minority (of servicemen) have been a 
discredit to their country. Their spectacular drunkenness impaired 
the efficiency of the armed forces during the war and seriously 
weakened the international position of the United States at a 
time when its prestige was of the highest importance. 

“The mistaken policy of the armed services toward drinking 
alcoholic beverages must be held responsible for much violent 
crime, loose talk having serious military consequences, and 
unfavorable civilian reaction. 

“The sale of beer to men in the army was and is, in violation 
of the Act of 1901 (U. S. Code, Title 10, Section 1350): 


‘The sale of or dealing in beer, wine, or any intoxicating liquors 
hy any post exchange or canteen er Army transport or upon any 
premises used for military purposes by the United States is pro- 
hibited. The Secretary of War is hereby directed to carry this section 
into full force and effect.’ 

"This law has never been repealed. Its repeal was sought by 
Secretary of War George H. Dern from the 74th Congress, 
but Congress did not comply. 

“There is no basis for the theory of repeal by implication. 

"The so-called 3.2 beer act of 1933 specifically repealed 
certain prohibitory provisions of existing law but it did not 
repeal the Act of 1901 prohibiting the sale of beer in military 
establishments. The so-called 3.2 beer act was itself repealed 
on March 22, 1933 (48 Stat. 16)... 

‘In June, 1945, Mr. John H. Connelly, Army Exchange 
Service-Administrative Beer Coordinator said: ‘Contrary to expec- 
tations, the amount of beer needed for the army in this country 
has not dropped in accordance with the rise in the demand for 
overseas expected as more men were shipped abroad.’ Mr. 
Connelly also said: ‘Hundreds of new friends and young friends 
at that, are being acquired by the brewing industry’.” 

These facts have unusual importance at this time because of 
the tremendous effort being made by the military forces to get 
their hands upon the youth of America—not some of the youth, 
but the total youth population—through compulsory military 
training. Millions of dollars—dollars appropriated for national 
defense—are being spent to popularize a wholly synthetic 
Universal Military Training demonstration at Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky. These boys—all volunteers without a single draftee in the 
lot—are being given a de luxe program which the President's 
Commission admits cannot become the pattern for conscription. 
One of the questions to be answered when you are trying to 
make up your mind about conscription is, “Am | willing to put 
the training of the youth of America into the hands of a military 
caste which throughout the war played hands with the brewers?” 
If you want your sons to become “new friends and young friends 
at that’ of the brewing industry, support compulsory military 
training. If you don’t, write your Senators and Congressman. 
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RESOURCES YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 

A “must” for everyone who wishes to keep up with what is 
being done by United Nations is United Nations World, 
Volume 1, Number 1 of which came from the press in February. 
it is a sprightly monthly publication resulting from the merger of 
Asia, Inter-American, and Free World. It will surprise 
you in that it is not at all like most magazines devoted to inter- 
national affairs. It is lively, human and readable. Subscription 
price is $4 per year and, like the bride’s description of the tunnel, 
“worth every dollar of it!” 


“New World Ahead,” by David D. Baker (75¢ from The 


United Christian Missionary Society, 222 South Downey Avenue, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana) is a Missionary Education Movement 
booklet, 64 pages and cover, dealing with world reconstruction. 
Profusely illustrated and well written, it shows the physical and 
moral devastation resulting from the war around the world and 
what the Christian church is doing to meet the challenge. Written 
primarily for young people, but not too deep for adults! 
World Report, describes itself as “the weekly newsmaga- 
zine of world affairs.” It is published by David Lawrence’s 
United States News, which means that it generally takes a 
conservative slant on things, but its news columns appear to be 
objective. Certain features, such as ‘’Newspoints,” “Worldgram,” 
and “World Commerce and Industry” attempt to summarize 
and interpret world news in these fields for busy readers. Corres- 
pondents in the principal cities of the world relay their views each 
week. Well illustrated. It costs $4 per year and can be had from 
World Report, 1253 24th St. N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


“Christianity Where Men Work” is another Missionary Edu- — 


cation Movement study book. Written by Ralph N. Mould, it 
attempis to give young people (and old ones, too) a look into 
the immensely complicated problem of labor-management rela- 


tions. 50c from The United Christian Missionary Society, 222 — 


South Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 

“World, an International Newspaper” is another newcomer 
on the scene. Its announced policy is based upon the proposition 
that there is no such thing as “foreign news” and that the prob- 
lems of reconversion, armaments, race relations, etc., neither 


begin nor end in any one country. It does an excellent job of © 


distilling the significant trends of events from the avalanche of 


facts presented to the reader and of presenting by graph and 


pictures a “global orientation” of current events. Its style is 


readable and its coverage excellent. It is published by the ] 


William Penn Associates, 1236 11th street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., and its subscription price is $2.50 per year. Robert 


Fangemeier, James Finuncane and James Stanley are on its — 


editorial board. Mr. Fangmeier is well known to Disciples, 


especially in Ohio where he served as state chairman of youth | 
work. For much of World War Il he was on the staff of the — 


National Service Board for Religious Objectors in Wasltington, 
where he became familiar with behind-the-scenes affairs in the 
national capitol. 


KIRBY PAGE TO LAUNCH RADIO PROGRAM 


Kirby Page, lecturer, minister and author well known to — 


Disciples, and John Raitt, distinguished baritone of stage, radio 


and Broadway musical comedy as well as noted choir soloist, — 


will appear in a series of week-day broadcasts of fifteen minutes 


each and an hour on Sunday over KFVD, Los Angeles, beginning 


September 8, 1947. 


Transcriptions of these programs, which are titled “Living 
Creatively,” are available for use of local or chain rebroad- 


casting at the nominal cost of $15 per week for the week-day | 


series and $10 for the Sunday program. 


The program will consist of comment on current news and 


a sermon on making the social order Christian. Mr. Riatt will 

sing. Copies of the talks will be available at 10c per week. 
Those interested in presenting these programs on local radio 

stations should address J. Frank Burke, Standard Broadcasting 


Poe 


Company, 339 South Western Avenue, Los Angeles 19, California. 


i 
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ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 

aga HELP THE SMALL-BUSINESSMAN!”—o; "Hail to Free 
Enterprise.” Small manufacturers, unable to get enough steel 
even at black market prices—or at any price—to keep their plants 
going, finally appealed to the Senate’s Small Business committee, 
What the committee discovered—though it admits inability to 
get to the bottom of the mystery—was a “grey market daisy 
chain,” operated by a group of steel brokers with whom stee! 
manufacturers and large buyers appear to be in cahoots. The 
steel manufacturers, on the theory of taking care of their prewar 
customers’ needs first (presumably the large auto makers and 
shipbuilders) fill their orders at the market price. Excess steel 
‘purchased this way seemingly finds its way into the hands of 
brokers who pass it on from one to another in “daisy chain’ 
fashion, each taking his profit. When the small buyer appears it 
is a case of “Button, button, who’s got the button?” When the 
small buyer finally locates the steel he needs the price has 
increased about 500 percent above the market, making $50 
steel cost him $250 to $280 per ton, plus stiff bonuses “for dis- 
tribution among mill executives.” Even then steel bought and 
paid for in advance is sometimes never delivered. As in prohibi- 
tion days, eagerness of buyers to pay outrageous prices in order 
to get the product plays into the hands of these modern boot- 
leggers. The fact which the Senate committee was unable to 
ascertain is the extent to which the steel mills and the large 
buyers are sitting in on the game. The National Association of 
Manufacturers which is so concerned about the persistence of 
“free enterprise’ and “small business” might profitably look 
into the doings of some of its favorite children. 

* * * 

DEATH iS BACK ON THE HIGHWAY. Death came back ito 
American highways in 1946, though not to the extent of 1941 
(the last prewar year), says the annual report of the Traveler’s 
Insurance Company. Under the title, “You Bet Your Life,” Travelers 
sets forth in pictorial form the many ways in which Americans 
every day bet their lives against death and injury. In 1946, 
33,900 persons were killed and 1,302,000 injured in automobile 
accidents. In 1941, the number was 40,000 killed and 1,488,000 
injuréd. During the war years the toll dropped because of 
gasoline rationing. The figures began to go up immediately 
after V-J Day. By May, 1946, the situation had come to a 
point where the President called a national Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. Precautions taken caused the 
upward trend to slow down, a factor which kept the figures 
below those of 1941. Two-thirds of all automobile accidents in 
1946 involved mistakes by drivers. More than 10,000 deaths 
were due to actions of pedestrians, with crossing between inter- 
sections the leading factor and walking rural highways second. 
More children under 15 were killed in 1946 than in 1941. Of the 
drivers involved, 71.7 percent were over 25 years of age and 
96.1 percent had more than one year’s driving experience. The 
one important factor not mentioned in the report is how many 


had been drinking. 


* * 


“U.S. OIL SHORTAGE PHONY. Whatever purposes caused the 
U. S. to bolster the present governments of Greece and Turkey 
the need to protect Iranian-Arabian oil fields as a source of 
future domestic supply was not one of them. Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.) publishes a slick-paper bi-monthly magazine for employes 
and stockholders entitled The Lamp. Replete with expensive 
cover reproducing a water color painting and with water color 
and photograph reproductions throughout, the March issue 
carries a story and a graph showing that the “U. S. has enough 
gasoline sources underground to last thousands of years. At a 
service station price of not over 26c per gallon there is enough 
crude oil in the ground to produce more than 10 billion barrels 
of gasoline, about 7 billion barrels from natural gas and tar 
sands, and some 300 billion barrels from coal. When that is 
gone some 17 billion barrels can be produced from oil shales 
and 3500 billion barrels from “coal at a_cost of from 26c to 
31c per gallon, leaving nearly 100 billion barrels a 
sands and oil shales at a cost of not over 36c per gallon. 


sof 
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CONGRESS VOTES CONTROVERSIAL LAW [Cont. from p. 1] 
of union dues is permitted only for workers individually asking 
for it by written statement, instead of by contract with the 
union. In large corporations with thousands of employes individual 
requests is an unworkable provision. Even when so requested only 
union dues—no assessments, fines or other debts to the union— 
can be checked off, despite the fact that the check-off is used 
for withholding tax, bonds, social security, insurance, medical 
care, Red Cross, community chest, and the like. 

Among unfair labor practices coercion of employes to join 
unions is prohibited. What constitutes “coercion?” And since 
an employer may lay complaints on this score, does it not 
open the way for endless harassment by anti-union employers? 
Excessive fees are also an unfair labor practice. But what is an 
“excessive” fee? Who shall determine? Shall the NLRB undertake 
to go into the internal affairs of unions and dictate how they 
shall run their business? “Feather-bedding,” or the requirement 


-by the union that an employer hire workers he does not need, 


is forbidden. The issue is clear when Mr. Petrillo compels a 
radio station to hire musicians it does not need. But who shall 
decide whether labor's demand that five men be employed to 
run a machine when the employer is willing to hire only three 
is “feather-bedding” or a legitimate demand? 

The bill revives the hated injunction in labor disputes, out- 
lawed by the NorrisLaGuardia Act. It is not too much to say 
that there is little hope of labor peace or good labor-manage- 
ment relations while the injunction can be used against labor 
unions. 

The right to strike is restricted by requiring a 60-day “cooling 
off” period, afier which another 20-day period is allowed for 
the workers of each individual employer to vote on his latest 
offer. There is no similar requirement that each individual member 
of an employers’ association shall vote on whether or not to 
accept the union’s latest offer. Yet in many cases strikes are 
prolonged by strong and stubborn employers who hold out 
when their colleagues are willing to settle. Willard Shelton, 
in the New Republic, points out that “cooling off” periods 
and other compulsory delays are no substitute for collective 
bargaining and have generally failed in practice, as did the 
Smith-Connally Act in wartime. Actually these periods, says 
Shelion, have proved to be times of greatest tension in industrial 
disputes, an interval in which both union and management have 
carried on bitter propaganda and have whipped tempers to 
such a heat that collective bargaining was almost impossible. 

The feature barring unionization of foremen and supervisors 
comes too late. These employes have already demonstrated that 
they feel their lot lies with the workers rather than with manage- 
ment. Many of them are already unionized and the process 
probably cannot be stopped now. The right of Congress to for- 
bid any group of workers to organize is questionable. 

Freedom of Labor Thought, Speech and Press 

One provision of the law deprives a union of its bargaining 
rights if an officer either of the local union or its national body 
is charged with “active and consistent promotion or support of 
the policies and doctrines of the Communist Party.” This language 
is so loose that it is positively dangerous. There is scarcely a 
labor leader in America who has not been charged by somebody 
with being either “communistic’” or a Communist. There is scarcely 
a liberal idea or movement in America that cannot be twisted to 
fit something that a Communist has said or something the Com- 
munists have done. In any case, it is debatable whether Congress 
has the right to determine the politics of labor leaders. If it is 
labor leaders today, it will be school teachers tomorrow, and 
clergymen the day after. Then where will be our boasted 
civil liberties? 

The bill forbids both political contributions and _ political 
expenditures by unions. During debate on the bill Senator Taft 
was asked by Senator Pepper if it was the intention of the framers 
of the bill to forbid.a labor union journal to publish a supplement 
attacking anti-union candidates for office. Senator Taft replied 
in the affirmative. Senator Barkley then asked if it were 

(Continued on page 4, col. 1) 
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CHURCH SCOUT AWARD 

Both the churches and the Boy Scout movement have long 
recognized that each has values for the other. “The Boy Scouts of 
America maintains,” says that organization, “that no boy can 
grow into the best kind of citizen without recognizing his obliga- 
tion to God.” In harmony with that principle the Scout movement 
stresses the importance of religious training and recognizes 
that this training is the responsibility of the home and the 
church. The churches, on the other hand, have from the 
beginning of the movement recognized Scouting as a valuable 
aid in its task of citizenship and character building. 

The Protestant Committee on Scouting, in cooperation with 
ail major denominations and in response to many requests from 
the churches, has developed a church-centered program for Boy 
Scouts affiliated with Protestant churches and has made available 
its God and Country Award to Scouts who have fulfilled specific 
standards involving active participation in the total program of 
their churches. 

All Protestant churches may use this program of religious 
education of Scouts, either as members of church-sponsored 
troops or senior units or as members of non-church units. The 
Scout carries on his Scout program with his troop, wherever 
it may be. He carries on the religious program in his own church 
under the direction of its pastor or some person appointed 
for the purpose. 

The adoption of the Church Scout Award program by any 
church is purely optional. It does not involve the advancement 
personnel of the local Boy Scout Council. Any boy of the 
Protestant faith who is a registered member of a Scout troop 
may become a candidate for the God and Country Award upon 
recommendation of his pastor and scoutmaster. This is an award 
of the church, made by the church, upon fulfillment of standards 
established by the church. The award is a red cross on a white 
shield attached to a blue ribbon and a bronze bar pin. 

LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE TO GO TO PASTORS 

Following its custom of many years, the Department of Social 
Welfare will send to all pastors in the brotherhood the Federal 
Council of Churches’ annual Labor Sunday Message. With the 
Message will be mailed to each pastor a copy of the report of 
the National Study Conference on the Church and Economic Life, 
held at Pittsburgh, February 17-19. This was the most representa- 
tive group of industrialists, businessmen, farmers, professional men, 
labor leaders, and church leaders ever brought together by the 
Federal Council to discuss economic problems. Its findings repre- 
set the convictions of the large majority of those present, however 
much they may be a disappointment to the extreme liberals on 
one side and extreme conservatives on the other. 

The Labor Sunday Message this year holds interest for 
religious leaders because it was written by Mr. Charles P. Taft, 
president of the Federal Council and brother of Senator Taft, 
co-author of the Taft-Hartley labor bill. 


CONGRESS VOTES CONTROVERSIAL LABOR LAW [Cont. from p. 2] 
intended to make it unlawful for a union newspaper to take an 
editorial position with respect to candidates for political office. 
Senator Taft replied that it would be unlawful if the newspaper 
were supported by union funds. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union immediately announced that it would challenge 
the law by printing in its July issue a list of the names of Senators 
and Representatives who voted to override the President’s veto 
of the bill. This will undoubtedly bring the law to the Supreme 
Court. 

There are abuses on both sides in labor-management relations 
that need to be corrected. Some of labor’s practices cannot be 
condoned. Nor can some of those of management. But to single 
out labor and make it the whipping boy for all our industrial 
troubles while the National Association of Manufacturers looks 
on and urges that the whip be laid on harder will scarcely 
contribute to a solution of the problem. Nor will punitive legis- 
lation by a Congress angry at John L. Lewis. 

—J. A. C. 


FOR PEACE OR WAR? [Cont. from p. 1] 
the Report euphemizes as “policing action’) against some 
“small nation whose recalcitrant conduct menaced the peace 
and security of other nations (p. 11). 

Thus, it would seem that the next war has a three to one 
chance of coming by military action of the United States rather 
than by direct attack upon America. 

But If Attack Does Come 


Nevertheless the Report proceeds on the premise that peace 
can be maintained only if we maintain a military establishment 
sufficiently superior to that of any other nation or combination 
of nations to restrain this nation or that nation, or nations, from 
making a sudden attack. Such predominance we do have now 
because of our monopoly of the atomic bomb, but we shall lose it 
within ten years, perhaps within four, unless we adopt the 
program recommended. 


Indeed, the Report implies throughout that attack may come | 
in spite of all our preparation. A long section (pp. 12-19) | 
predicts the nature and effects of such an attack. If it comes | 


by supersonic atomic weapons—and the Commission believes no 
other kind of attack would be made—there is no defense against 
colossal destruction of a dozen chief cities, our most essential 


production facilities, including our atom bomb production plants, | 


much of our utilities, transports and communications (p. 13). In 
fact, the attack will be so devastating as to pose “problems of 
such magnitude that our failure to meet them at once wherever 
they developed, might lose us the war overnight” (p. 29). | 

' There must be, therefore, in existence an organization every- 
where adequate to meet this emergency. “There will be no time 
for training and equipping” p. 14). 

What About UMT? 


Where does the program of universal military training fit | 


into this scheme? As recommended, all youths are to be given | 
six months of barrack training and six months more or its equiva- — 
lent either in barrack life or otherwise. They would not be in | 


the armed forces. They could be included in the military estab- | 


lishment only if they volunteered or were drafted. And the recom- 
mendation is explicit against maintenance of a large regular 
army. So relative few of them could volunteer for the regular 
forces. 
But they could be drafted by Congress. Under the conditions 
supposed by the Commission this would be done after the 
attack. Furthermore, the Report explicitly says that the training 
will not provide “men ready to take their places as organized units 
in the early days of a war” (p. 30). It is expected, however, 
that it will increase the “civilian reserve components” and 
“shorten the time needed for mobilizing” the trainees. “The 
program would not make available men who could be employe 
without further training or who would possess specialized or tech- 
nical skills.” Indeed, the best it would do is “to allow mobiliza- 
tion within a year after M-Day of combined forces of between 
7,500,000 and 8,500,000 men” (p. 34). ’ 
Who is going to meet that initial and decisive attack? Not 
these trainees, quite clearly. Yet the Commission makes no 
recommendation for a military force of the kind obviously 
required for this task. : 
One must conclude, therefore, that if the Commission has 
correctly diagnosed the disease, it has failed signally in prescrib- 
ing the remedy. Unless, indeed, mass armies are outmoded in 
modern warfare—and this is categorically denied in the Report. 
The only logical conclusion that could follow from the 
premises and the arguments of the Commission is that we should 
inaugurate at once, as part of a program ef total mobilization, 


military conscription for active service which would maintain ; | 


trained and equipped force of 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 men an 
organize every city, town, and village as a “home defense” force 
of military police in readiness at all times. ‘ 


But it is quite possible that Americans would not choose to 


live in that kind of a world. Indeed, it is even possible that 


Americans prefer to prepare for peace and not for war. 
7 —W. W. 
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